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PREFACE 

A  COMPLETE  Guide  to  the  Use  of  the  Air  Brush:  with  pro- 
gressive LESSONS  AND  PLATES  AND  CHAPTERS  ON  PORTRAIT 
WORK  IN  COLORS,  SEPIA,  AND  BLACK  AND  WHITE;  LANDSCAPE 
AND  OTHER  COLORING;  GENERAL  RETOUCHING  FOR  REPRODUC- 
TION, SIGN-WRITING,  ETC. ;  ALSO  A  THOROUGH  DESCRIPTION  OF 
THE  GENERAL  CONSTRUCTION  AND  THEORY  OF  THE  TOOL, 
WITH  DIKECTIOXS  FOR  ITS  CARE  AND  FOR  KEEPING  IT  IN 
OJIDER. 

The  air  hrush  has  been  greatly  misunderstood  by  artists  who 
have  never  used  it  and  by  some  who  have,  as  a  consequence  of  not 
being  able  to  master  its  use.  This  book  has  been  written  with  a 
view  to  enlighten  the  first  class  of  artists,  to  help  the  second,  and 
to  prove  to  others  that  it  is  a  genuine  art  tool.  It  will  not  take 
the  place  of  brains,  but  by  using  it  with  the  addition  of  brains,  work 
can  be  done  that  the  hand  worker  never  has  and  never  will  ap- 
proach. As  a  means  of  retouching  i)hotographs  for  reproduction, 
it  is  preeminent.  For  finishing  portraits  or  prints  it  is  the  only 
practical  method.  Bromide  prints  cannot  be  colored  or  finished 
with  any  degree  of  success  without  it,  as  the  greasiness  of  the  print 
prevents  the  free  flowing  of  the  color  when  applied  by  hand.  Most 
marvellous  eft'ects  can  be  produced  in  sign-writing.  It  is  used 
extensively  in  making  post-cards  and  candy  box  covers  with  the 
aid  of  masks.  Large  photogravures,  artotypes,  and  in  fact  all  kinds 
of  reproductions  are  colored  much  faster  and  better  by  a  skilled 
air-brush  artist  than  the  same  artist  could  possibly  do  by  hand. 
There  are  very  few  branches  of  picture-making  in  which  it  is  not 
used  very  extensively,  if  not  wholly.  The  sign-writer  does  his 
best  work  and  gets  the  best  prices  for  air-brush  work.  And  further 
than  all  these  examples,  numbers  of  real  high  art  workers  find  the 
Air  Brush  invaluable  for  finishing  water-colors  and  wash  drawings. 
If  a  sky  is  too  cold  the  Air  Brush  can  be  used  to  warm  it  without 
changing  values.  Artists  who  make  magazine  covers  and  the  like 
use  it  extensively.  Miniature  artists  also  find  it  of  great  value. 
In  fact,  its  uses  are  too  numerous  to  mention.  Being  a  delicate 
tool  and  doing  delicate  work,  it  requires  patient  and  persistent  effort 
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to  master  its  use.  There  are  a  great  nuinl)er  ul'  artists  wliu  use  it, 
but  the  uuinber  who  are  really  its  master  is  comparatively  small. 
Given  a  fair  knowledge  of  drawing  and  coloring,  any  one  who  faith- 
fully follows  the  lessons  in  this  book  may  become  a  master.  The 
j)upil  will  do  well  to  follow  the  lessons  consecutively,  as  they  are 
the  result  of  a  large  experience  gained  by  drilling  pupils  singly  and 
iti  classes.  Procure  a  good  grade  of  lamp  black,  such  as  is  used 
by  water-color  artists,  and  dilute  it  throu'.>h  a  fi  le  wire  cloth,  forcing 
it  through  with  a  bristle  brush.  (Strainers  such  as  are  used  for 
gasoKne  are  just  right.)  Keep  the  color  covered  when  not  in  use. 
Use  a  good  grade  of  paper  with  a  matte  surface.  Glossy  paper 
does  not  lend  itself  readily  to  air-brush  work  except  when  the  color 
is  mixed  with  white  for  retouching  photos  of  shoes,  machinery,  etc., 
although  squeegeed  prints  of  candy  boxes,  etc.,  can  be  very  suc- 
cessfully colored  by  using  aniline  colors. 

S.  W.    Frazer. 
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The  Air  linish,  as  a  bciiiiiniiig,  let  us  say,  is  a  iiiochanical  tool. 
It  has  coiiu'  through  uectvssity;  that  of  aiding  the  Artist  in  more 
rapidly  and  uniformly  eompleting  his  work. 

While  the  Air  Brush  may  be  of  mechanical  construction,  it  is  the 
result  of  years  of  constant  thought  and  experiment.  Air  brushes 
are  so  constructed  and  so  perfected  in  their  construction,  by  skilled 
mechanics,  that  they  are  indispensable  to  the  Artist,  Show-card 
Writer,  Designer,  Photograjiher,  Lithographer,  Engraver,  art  depart- 
ments of  all  newspapers,  and  in  fact  all  branches  of  illustrated  arts 
to-day. 

We  will  not  give  mention  here  of  the  innunieral)le  instances  where 
the  Air  Brush  is  applied  to  manufacturing  industries,  as  this  book  is 
designed  principally  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  progressive  artist 
of  the  above  stated  professions,  and  we  leave  the  manufacturers  of 
air  brushes  and  sprayers  to  jwint  out  the  advantages  of  their  partic- 
ular products,  for  which  each  has  its  own  merit  in  the  many  uses 
to  which  they  are  applied  and  intended  to  be  used. 

The  api)lieation  of  the  Air  Brush  as  a  tool  for  the  distribution  of 
color  has  enal)letl  the  artist  to  more  rapidly  keep  abreast  of  the  times 
and  demand  for  such  work  as  pertains  to  his  line,  and  has  opened 
up  the  channel  for  new  ideas  in  creating  new  effects,  thus  saving  him 
considerable  time  as  well  as  money  in  colors  and  other  materials  due 
to  the  fact  of  its  economical  qualifications. 

The  Air  Brush  has  given  the  artist  opportunity  to  expand, 
grasp  and  overcome  to  a  great  extent  the  harder  ])roblems  that  con- 
fronted him  or  her  in  former  years. 

Bv  reason  of  its  economv  and  efBciencv  the  artist  may  do  the 
work  in  a  few  hours  that  without  its  aid  would  take  weeks  or  even 
longer  to  produce.  This  means  more  advantages  ^o  the  artist  and 
more  demand  from  those  who  depend  on  the  artist  for  what  he  pro- 
duces. 

This  essential  tool  is  a  valuable  asset  to  the  artist  and  if  properly 
appreciated  and  cared  for  will  grow  to  be  part  of  his  equipment,  in 
practically  everything  he  or  she  may  produce  in  their  chosen  line. 
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But  in  order  Ihal  this  may  he  realized  as  a  valuable  factor  in  the 
development  of  his  or  her  l)u.sine.s.s,  the  essential  thiuf;'  necessary  to 
keep  uj)perm()st  in  mind  is  the  condition  of  the  Air  Brush  at  all 
times,  and  that  it  may  be  kept  ready  for  any  emergency  that  may 
arise. 

This  means  that  just  a  little  care  must  be  given  towards  its  up- 
keep and  maintenence,  principally  in  kee])ing  the  Air  Brush    clean. 

'I'his  is  nothing  new  in  the  way  of  procedure.  All  ordinary  brushes 
connnonly  employed  in  their  work  by  artists  are  generally  cleaned, 
or  at  least  should  be,  when  through  using  before  one  applies  the 
same  brush  to  anotiier  use. 

To  so  neglect  thoroughly  cleaning  your  Air  Brush  after  its  use 
means  possible  failure  to  work  on  the  next  application,  or  the  loss  of 
time  and  possibly  a  needed  ])art  before  it  is  ready  for  use,  due  wholly 
to  tjiis  neglect. 

Most  all  models  of  air  brushes  have  a  long,  fine  i)ointed  needle 
of  (lerman  silver  so  held  in  place  tiuit  it  fits  through  the  Air  Brush 
and  through  a  platinum  tij)  at  the  extreme  end.  The  needle  is 
held  in  i)lace  by  the  tube  and  chuck,  and  is  controlled  in  its  back- 
ward and  forward  movement  by  a  lever  operated  with  the  fore  finger. 

i'lic  \aK('  on  the  Air  Brush  controls  the  air.  By  a  downward 
movement  of  the  valve  lever  the  air  is  permitted  to  go  through  the 
Air  Brush  and  pass  on  through  the  air  chamber  to  a  junction  in 
the  color  chamber,  which  causes  a  suction,  bv  means  of  which  the 
color  is  pulletl  from  the  color  chamber  when  the  backward  motion 
has  caused  the  needle  to  be  drawn  away  from  the  tip. 

The  air  pressure  directs,  with  the  aid  of  the  needle,  this  color, 
and  its  xohimc  is  dependent  on  the  distance  to  which  the  needle 
has  been  pulled. 

The  artist  at  will  increases  the  volume  of  color  on  the  surface  of 
his  work  by  pulling  the  lever  backward,  or  reduces  the  color  by 
allowing  the  spring  in  the  back  of  the  Air  Brush  to  force  the  needle 
forward  again. 

This  coml)ined  action,  gradually  but  not  rapidly,  dulls  the  needle 
and  in  time  wears  the  tip;  but  these  j)arts  are  renewed  at  small  expense. 

The  inability  of  the  artist  to  obtain  a  hair  line  is  generally  sufficient 
indication  of  a  dull  needle.  .V  new  needle  must  then  be  supplied 
to  pre.serve  the  tip  and  ol)tain  the  best  results. 

The  construction  of  the  essential  parts  are  delicate  and  small, 
allowing  l)ut  little  freedom  between  the  tip  and  the  needle,  and  care 
must  be  used  not  to  try  to  force  too  thick  a  color  through  the  Air 
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Brush.  Color  should  not  be  of  thicker  consisteney  than  a  water- 
proof drawing  ink.  It  therefore  must  be  that  if  the  best  results 
are  to  be  obtained  it  is  necessary  to  build  up  our  ))ody  color  or  tint  by 
repeated  spraying  with  this  thinner  consistency  until  we  have  re- 
quired the  brilliancy  or  strength  or  amount  desired,  rather  than  try 
to  force  too  thick  a  color  through  the  Air  IJrush  at  a  time. 

If  this  is  kept  in  mind  the  Air  Brush  will  take  care  of  the  color 
nicely  and  properly.  And  if  well  cleaned  out  after  such  color  is 
used  the  perfect  working  of  the  Air  Brush  is  assured. 

To  clean  the  Air  Brush  thoroughly  after  its  every  use  is  the  safest 
way.  Flush  the  color  chamber  out  two  or  three  times  with  water, 
and  as  a  surer  precaution  against  clogging,  it  is  well  to  send  a  final 
wash  of  alcohol  through  it. 

By  great  care  in  cleaning  directly  after  use  it  is  possible  to  use 
oil  paints,  varnishes,  shellac,  etc.,  in  the  Air  Brush. 

But  if  by  any  chance  your  Air  Brush  should  become  clogged, 
with  any  of  the  above  mentioned  mediums,  it  can  be  cleaned 
by  careful  use  of  the  reamer,  at  the  same  time  running  benzine 
through  the  color  chamber. 

Any  one  knows,  or  should  know,  that  to  be  healthy  one  must 
be  cleanly.     This  rule  holds  good  in  the  operation  of  the  Air  Brush. 

Written  by  one  who  knows  from  experience  in  the  operation, 
selling  and  by  appeals  for  help  from  the  repair  departments,  with 
an  experience  covering  practically  the  period  of  the  existence  of 
the  Air  Brush. 
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The  following  lessons  are  offered  from  the  experience  of  twenty 
years  of  actual  use  of  all  makes,  styles  and  kinds  of  air  brushes  with 
the  consciousness  that  if  they  are  carefully  worked  out,  much  good 
will  result  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  pupil. 

S.    W.    Frazer. 


LESSON  ONE 

EVEN    SPRAY 

Make  an  even  spray  like  the  plate.  It  must  not  be  lumj)y  or 
streaky,  but  as  smooth  and  even  as  a  piece  of  tinted  paper.  Make 
different  examples  of  a  varying  degree  of  depth.  Do  not  allow  the 
spra}^  to  come  and  keep  coming  like  water  through  a  hose.  IVIost 
beginners  do  this  way.  It  is  wrong.  The  finger  should  be  on  the 
lever  and  the  air  coming  only  when  you  are  making  the  stroke. 
Keep  the  j)oint  of  the  air  brush  moving  gently  from  side  to  side  and 
shut  off  the  air  at  the  end  of  each  stroke.  This  is  the  way  and  the 
only  way  to  obtain  control  of  the  brush. 
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Figure  1 
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LESSON  TWO 

GRADED  OBLONG 

Cut  out  of  a  piece  of  medium  heavy  card,  an  oblong.  Pin  the 
mask  on  the  practice  paper  and  grade  it  as  shown  in  the  plate,  very 
dark  at  the  top,  and  make  it  fade  away  to  almost  nothing  at  the 
bottom.  The  grading  must  be  absolutely  even,  like  the  blue  of 
the  sky  from  the  zenith  to  the  horizon.  Work  at  this  until  the  eye 
can  detect  absolutely  no  unevenness.  Do  not  forget  that  each  stroke 
must  be  complete  of  itself,  allowing  the  finger  to  relax  and  the  air  and 
color  to  stop  coming  at  the  end  of  each  stroke.  The  object  is  not  to 
tint  the  paper  but  to  train  the  finger  to  do  its  duty  unconsciously. 
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P^igure  2 
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LESSON  THREE 

GRADED  OBLONG  WITH  HIGH  LIGHT  IX  THE  CENTRE. 

Work  exactly  as  in  the  i)reviou.s  lesson  being  careful  to  keep  the 
high  light  in  the  centre  clean  and  clear. 
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Figure  3 
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LESSON  FOUR 

CYLINDER. 


Cut  a  mask  like  the  outline  of  a  cylinder,  as  shown  in  the  plate, 
also  eut  on  the  line  forming  the  oval  at  the  bottom.  Lay  or  pin  the 
oval  in  place  at  the  bottom  and  spray  in  the  cylinder  as  shown.  Then 
take  out  the  oval  and  j)ut  back  the  upper  ])ortion  of  the  mask  and 
spray  in  the  oval.  The  body  of  the  cylinder  is  best  made  by  working 
lengthwise  of  the  cylinder.  Persist  until  you  have  nuide  the  high 
and  reflected  lights  absolutely  even  and  unbroken. 
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Figure  4 
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LESSON  FIVE 

CIRCLE  OR   BALL 

Cut  out  circles  of  various  sizes.  Spray  them  in  as  shown  in  the 
plate,  making  your  strokes  parallel  with  the  circumference.  Per- 
sist until  you  make  your  work  look  round.  Get  the  high  lights 
clean  and  the  reflected  lights  transparent  ami  where  they  belong. 
Putting  the  shadow  underneath  helps  to  give  roundness. 
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Figure  5 
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LESSON  SIX 

LINES 

We  will  now  proceed  to  more  difficult  work.  This  lesson  is  the 
foundation  of  all  good  work  with  the  Air  Brush.  Do  not  leave  it 
until  the  lines  can  be  made  perfectly  nearly  every  time.  To  be- 
come an  expert  this  lesson  must  be  thoroughly  mastered.  At  the 
end  of  each  line  allow  the  pressure  on  the  finger  piece  to  relax,  thus 
.shutting  oft"  the  air.  This  is  to  train  the  finger  to  allow  the  air-brush 
to  make  lines  and  stop  off  the  color  almost  unconsciously.  The 
touch  is  very  similar  to  that  on  a  piano  key.  The  ability  to  make 
good  clear  lines  is  of  first  importance  as  no  good  work  can  be  done 
without  that  ability.  Make  the  lines  in  every  direction  except 
upwards,  although  even  to  make  them  that  way  will  do  no  harm. 
You  will  notice  that  in  the  plate  the  lines  fade  away  at  the  beginning 
and  end.  Try  to  get  that  effect.  There  nnist  l)e  no  lump  or  hook 
at  the  ends. 
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Figure  6 
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LESSON  SEVKX. 

DOTS  —  TEACHING    CONTROL 

This  lesson  consists  wholly  of  making  dots.  Work  on  lessons 
six  and  seven  until  absolutely  proficient,  so  that  when  working  on 
a  drawing,  you  can  be  perfectly  sure  that  just  the  right  amount 
of  color  will  come  when  needed  and  that  it  will  be  placed  just  where 
you  want  it.  Some  artists  become  so  expert  that  they  can  "spot 
a  pritit"  (i.e.)  fill  in  the  white  spots  that  are  on  almost  every  photo- 
graphic print.  Do  not  slight  this  lesson,  it  is  of  the  first  importance. 
No  matter  what  kind  of  work  it  is  proposed  to  engage  in,  this  lesson 
will  he  of  great  help. 
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Figure  7 
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LESSON  EK.TIT. 

CURL  OF  HAIR APPLICATION  OF  LESSON  SIX. 

This  is  a  combination  of  tlie  lines  in  lesson  six  and  is  of  great 
value  in  getting  the  proper  swing  of  the  air-brush.  Some  artists 
use  both  hands  to  guide  the  air-brush,  when  doing  work  of  this 
kind,  but  it  is  preferable  to  do  all  work  with  one  hand  if  possible, 
as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Author  such  a  method  gives  a  freer  swing, 
although  not  being  absolutely  necessary. 

This  lesson  looks  hard,  but  after  the  swing  is  once  mastered  it 
i.s  comparatively  easy,  providing  the  foregoing  lessons  have  been 
thoroughlv  leariK^fi. 
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Figure  8 
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LESSON  NINE. 

MOUTH. 

Draw  this  example  lightly  with  a  pencil.  Then  with  the  air  brush 
model  it  with  short  strokes  and  fine  lines  merged  together.  This  is 
a  fine  test,  showing  how  faithful  you  have  been  in  mastering  the  pre- 
vious lessons.  Endeavor  to  get  the  right  expression.  Study  as  you 
work  what  it  is  that  makes  for  an  amiable  expression.  It  is  much 
easier  to  make  a  scowl  or  frown  look  natural  than  a  smile. 
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(  HAPTER   FOrRTEEX 

INSTRUCTIONS     FOR     FINISHING     PORTRAITS     OVER     PRINTS. 

We  will  iun\  pn.coetl  to  take  up  the  fii:i.sliing  of  portraits  over 
prints  in  sepia,  colors  and  lanij)  hhick.  To  work  over  any  bromide 
print,  first  wash  the  whole  print  with  one  of  the  solutions  on  page  44. 
These  solutions  do  no  harm  to  the  most  delicate  photographs. 
Procure  a  good  grade  of  sepia  or  lamp  black.  Then  proceed  to  put 
in  the  background  smoothly  and  evenly  with  a  small  spray.  Draw 
in  with  the  air  brush  the  drapery,  and  model  it  up.  Then  proceeding 
to  the  face  i)ut  in  the  pupils  of  the  eyes,  draw  in  the  eyelids  and  the 
eyebrows,  and  model  up  the  shadows  around  the  eyes.  Do  the 
same  with  the  mouth,  and  nose  and  ears  and  complete  the  face, 
following  the  photograph  carefully.  Make  the  hair  with  strokes 
of  the  brush  as  shown  in  lesson  eight.  After  the  print  is  all  covered, 
spot  it  with  a  carl)oii  pencil,  or  l)etter  still,  a  number  one  camels 
hair  or  miniature  pencil,  using  diluted  color.  After  you  gain  ex- 
perience you  will  find  it  is  better  to  do  this  before  starting  to  finish 
the  print.  Use  a  sharp-pointed  knife  to  scrape  dark  spots  out. 
Keep  the  flesh  soft  and  do  not  make  the  shadows  too  dark.  In 
nature  the  shadows  on  flesh  are  transparent.  Keep  them  so. 
When  the  portrait  is  finished  to  your  satisfaction,  spray  with  a  good 
grade  of  gum  arabic  diluted  to  the  consistency  of  milk,  and  after 
that  with  clear  water.     This  brings  out  the  full  depth  of  color. 

To  get  the  dark  spots  out  of  prints,  rub  over  the  spots  very 
lightly  with  cotton  that  has  been  dipped  in  a  little  crayon  or  sepia 
powder  or  pastel,  matching  the  color  of  the  ])rint,  and  then  pick 
out  the  spots  with  a  pointed  eraser.  If  the  face  is  very  spotted, 
go  over  the  whole  face  and  pick  out  the  spots  and  proceed  as  di- 
rected. If  the  color  does  not  adhere  to  any  part  of  tlie  print, 
which  is  shown  by  the  part  remaining  white,  no  matter  how  much 
color  is  sprayed  on  it,  the  only  way  to  overcome  it  is  to  rub  fine 
pumice  powder  on  the  part,  with  a  tuft  of  cotton.  This  takes  off 
the  grease  and  allows  the  color  to  take  hold,  although  if  the  print 
has  been  jjroperiy  washed  \\i\\\  one  of  the  solutions  given  for  the 
I)urpose  on  page  44  these  grease  spots  will  not  appear.  A  nice 
effect  is  given  by  using  a  mask  with  a  sketchy  outline  for  making 
the  soft  lights  in  the  l)ackgr()und  of  the  portrait,  giving  a  trans- 
parent effect.  A  universal  mask  similar  to  figure  fourteen  on  next 
page  will  be  found  immensely  valual)le,  as  almost  any  curve  in  exis- 
tence can  be  found  in  some  ])art  of  the  mask. 
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INSTRUCTIONS    FOR    FINISHING    PORTRAITS    IN    WATER    COI-OK. 

A  sepia-toned  ]mn[  makes  a  good,  if  not  the  best,  colored  portrait. 
Wash  the  print  with  the  sohition  j^iven  on  page  -i^  as  directed.  Put 
in  the  background  with,  for  example,  a  neutral  green,  with  perhaps, 
a  little  Indian  red  broken  in  near  the  edges.  There  are  a  number  of 
good  flesh  colors.  Red  lead,  Mars  orange,  Chrome  orange  with  a 
little  Vermillion,  etc.  First  put  in  the  shadows  so  as  to  kill  the  dark 
of  the  ])rint.  Go  lightly  over  the  balance  of  tlie  face,  leaving  the 
high  lights  almost  clear. 

For  the  tint  in  the  cheeks  and  lips,  use  permanent  scarlet  or 
crimson  (for  children,  rose  madder),  with  a  little  light  red  in  the 
darkest'parts  of  the  ear  and  lips  and  around  the  eyes,  and  so  forth; 
a  very  slight  touch  of  blue  on  the  edges  of  the  shadows  and  hair 
and  whites  of  the  eyes.  If  the  hair  is  brown,  sepia  or  vandyke 
brown  makes  a  good  color.  If  light  brown,  raw  sienna  modeled 
with  sepia  or  raw  umber  for  the  shadows.  If  auburn,  red  lead, 
light  red  or  burnt  sienna.  For  white  draperies  use  neutral  gray  or 
black  and  blue  mixed.  A  little  purple  may  be  added  in  the  half 
lights.  For  the  eyes  Prussian  blue  for  blue  eyes,  sepia  for  deep 
brown,  gray  eyes  having  a  slight  touch  of  blue  in  them.  The  eye- 
brows are  the  color  of  the  hair.  Some  good  artists  model  the  face 
up  at  first  with  sepia,  and  then  proceed  to  color  over  that.  We  do 
not  claim  that  the  method  of  coloring  given  here  is  arbitrary ;  every 
artist  must  work  out  his  own  color  schemes  and  method  of  working, 
which  show^s  originality. 

Figure  14 


Universal  Mask 
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CHAPTER    SIXTEEN 

INSTRUCTIONS    FOR    COLORING    ENLARGEMENTS. 

A  Landscape. — If  working  on  a  Bromide  ])rint,\vash  with  the  sol- 
ution on  page  44  as  directed  before.  Start  at  the  top  of  tlie  sky.  and 
l)ut  in  witii  Prussian  blue  or  any  bhie  you  prefer,  strongest  at  the  top 
and  grading  down  to  nothing  at  the  horizon.  From  the  horizon  up- 
ward, blow  in  a  soft  tint  of  Naples  yellow  (a  touch  of  crimson  lake  or 
{)ink  madder  gives  a  beautiful  sunset  effect).  Make  the  .shadows 
on  clouds  with  a  soft  tint  of  purple.  Any  water  ai)pearing  in  the  pic- 
ture should  be  colored  at  the  same  time  as  the  sky,  putting  the  blue 
at  the  bottom  of  the  picture  and  working  upward.  For  summer  fol- 
iage use  sap  green  for  the  sunlight,  dark  zinnobar  for  the  shadows; 
a  few  touches  of  burnt  sienna,  chrome  and  orange  here  and  there  take 
away  the  monotonous  etfect  of  the  green.  Roadways  are  put  in 
with  raw  sienna,  with  burnt  sienna  in  the  dark  parts,  and  along  the 
edges  and  ruts.  Shadows  on  earth  in  the  foreground  should  be  kept 
warm,  making  the  distance  cooler,  tending  toward  purple.  Distant 
hills  are  purple  and  blue.  Tree  trunks  can  be  put  iti  ])y  hand,  u.sing 
burnt  sienna  or  raw  umber. 

Old  houses  can  be  treated  the  same  as  roadways  and  tree  trunks. 
Use  different  greens  for  different  varieties  of  trees.  Pines  can  be 
well  rendered  with  a  judicious  mixture  of  brown  and  tlark  zinnobar. 
Birches  and  other  trees  with  light  colored  leaves,  should  be  tinted 
with  tones  running  from  lemon  yellow  to  dark  zinnobar.  The 
earlier  in  the  spring  the  greener  the  foliage.  In  the  fall  some  bushes 
and  trees  will  be  bright  red  and  yellow.  Use  judgment,  and  when 
out  of  doors  use  your  eyes.  Remember  that  the  tone  of  the  j^rint 
affects  the  colors  and  renders  them  less  strong.  Vou  will  find  that 
coloring  over  sepia  or  brown  prints  gives  a  much  warmer  result 
than  can  possiV)ly  be  ol^taiiunl  over  a  black  and  white  print. 
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CHAlTElt  SEVENTEEN. 

INSTRUfTION'S    FOH    MAKING    A    FREE    HANI)    SKETCH     MKK    THK 
FRONTISPIECE    IN    CGLOIt. 

Use  a  flood  grade  of  drawing  ])aper,  sketcli  the  picture  in  lightly 
with  pencil,  although  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  as  the  original 
of  this  drawing  was  made  with  absolutely  no  preliminary  sketch. 
This  rei)reseuts  a  cold  winter  evening.  The  clouds  should  be 
bluish  gray,  the  light  parts  are  faintly  tinted  with  Naples  yellow 
shaded  with  purple,  around  and  near  the  moon  just  a  few  faint 
touches  of  pink  and  blue.  The  moon  is  made  with  a  mask  and 
blown  in  with  Naples  yellow  almost  white.  Near  the  horizon  the 
sky  is  deep  greyish  purple.  The  trees  and  fence  are  made  with  a 
deep  brown.  The  snow  will  have  a  faint  tint  of  Naples  yellow. 
The  shadows  are  blue  and  purple.  Bear  in  mind  all  through  your 
work  on  this  sketch  that  you  are  representing  a  cold  night.  In  the 
foreground  a  few  touches  of  brighter  colors  on  the  weeds  and  leaves 
will  be  in  order.     The  cedar  in  the  center  will  be  a  bluish  green. 

If  you  have  faithfully  followed  the  lessons  given,  you  will  find  it 
very  easy  to  make  the  trees  and  branches  with  the  air  brush.  If 
you  should  get  the  shadows  too  dense  at  any  part,  you  can  open  them 
up  by  using  clear  water  in  your  brush  and  working  close,  using  a 
fine  line.  You  will  find  that  the  water  softens  the  heavy  color, 
and  the  air  blows  it  away  from  the  spot,  giving  a  transparent  effect, 
and  making  a  light  stroke  where  it  was  formerly  dense  and  opaque. 
On  finishing,  spray  a  little  gum  arable  over  the  sketch,  especially 
the  darker  parts.  This  tends  to  bring  out  the  true  color  of  your 
paints. 

Very  pretty  effects  can  be  gotten  by  making  sketches  in  one 
color,  as  deep  blue,  brown,  Indian  red,  and  purple 
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CHAPTER  EIGHTEEN. 

A    FEW    WORDS   ON   MIXING    COLORS   AND    TINTS. 

We  feel  that  a  few  directions  regarding  the  mixing  of  colors  will 
not  be  amis  and  will  probably  be  of  some  help,  especially  to  those 
who  have  had  little  or  no  experience.  A  few  hours  in  making 
actual  experiments  in  color  mixing  will  do  more  to  instruct  the 
artist  than  weeks  of  reading.  Hence  we  suggest  that  some  time 
be  spent  in  trying  to  mix  colors  according  to  the  following  directions. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  great  variety  of  colors  to  begin  with. 
In  fact  the  less  experience  a  person  has  the  more  apf  they  are  to 
buy  a  large  variety  of  colors  indiscriminately.  Up  to  a  certain 
point  the  fewer  colors  you  have  the  better  work  you  are  apt  to  do. 
You  become  familiar  with  the  colors  you  have;  know  just  what 
they  will  do  under  all  circumstances,  and  can  unhesitatingly  use  the 
right  one  without  mistake.  It  is  not  possible  to  have  a  ready-made 
color  to  fit  every  requirement,  as  the  infinite  gradation  of  colors 
in  nature  is  so  vast  that  no  box  could  hold  them  all  and  no  one 
could  take  the  time  to  hunt  them  up.  It  is  much  better  to  use  a 
comparatively  small  selection  of  colors  and  become  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  their  uses  and  (|ualities.  For  air  brush  work  the 
most  convenient  form  to  buy  colors  is  either  in  bottles  or  jars,  and 
of  the  two,  the  bottles  are  certainly  the  most  economical.  The 
color  is  in  a  liquid  or  paste  form  and  readily  dissolves  in  water.  We 
advise  procuring  about  a  dozen  wide  mouth  two-ounce  bottles.  Put 
about  a  teaspoonful  of  paste  color  in  each  bottle.  Half  fill  the 
bottles  with  clear  water  and  stir  well.  The  colors  should  be  about 
the  consistency  of  ink  when  ready  for  use.  The  smallest  practical 
assortment  of  colors  are  black,  crimson  lake,  gamboge,  and  Prussian 
blue,  and  a  large  variety  of  tints  can  be  made  even  from  these  few 
colors,  but  there  are  some  tints  that  cannot  be  made  with  this  assort- 
ment, such  as  scarlet,  clear  purple,  orange,  etc.  So  we  will  add 
vermilion  or  scarlet  lake,  also  either  ultramarine  or  cobalt;  and  in 
addition  to  these,  light  red,  burnt  sienna,  yellow  ochre  or  raw  sienna 
and  sepia.  With  these  colors  you  can  make  with  a  little  practice 
almost  every  tint  in  the  rainbow.  It  is  advisable,  to  save  time  in 
mixing,  that  at  least  two  more  tints  be  mixed  ready  for  use,  viz.  —  a 
warm  and  a  cold  green,  using  gamboge  and  Prussian  blue  for  the 
first  and  adding  ultramarine  or  cobalt  to  this  mixture  for  the  second. 
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Wlu'u  paint  iii}^;  in  water  colors  \)\  the  ordinarjv'  met  hod  \>y  liaiui- 
it  is  often  (lidicult  to  cliaMyc  a  tint  after  it  is  once  laid.  The  under 
coh)r  is  apt  to  soften  when  an  alleni|)t  is  ina(h'  to  hiy  a  second  wash. 
This  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  air  hrnsh  is  superior.  If,  for 
instance,  a  si^y  has  been  tinted  yellow  and  it  is  desired  to  give  it  a 
tinge  of  orange  lu^ar  the  hori/on,  the  air  hrnsh  will  color  the  yeUow 
just  enough  and  no  more  by  using  one  of  the  reds  without  in  the 
least  disturbing  the  under  color.  Following  we  UKMition  a  few 
tints  that  can  be  made  by  placing  one  color  over  another. 

To  make  a  beautiful  grey  for  clouds  oxer  purple  put  a  faint  tint  of 
gamboge.  Yellow  ochre  and  Prussian  blue  make  a  fine  green 
for  foliage.  Use  gamboge  instead  of  yellow  ochre  for  patches  of 
grass  where  the  sun  strikes. 

A  few  color  combinations  that  may  be  made  by  putting  one  color 
over  another: 


Crimson  Lake 
Vermilion 
Crimson  T>ake 
Prussian  Blue 
Cobalt 

Crimson  Lake 
Vermilion 
Crimson  Lake 


over  Ciamboge 

"       Yellow  Ochre 
Gamboge 

"       Yellow  Ochre 

"       Cobalt 

it  <' 

"       Vermilion 


res 


suit 


Orange 
Pure  Orange 
Dull  Orange 
Bright  Green 
Green 
Dull  Green 
Pur])le 
Dull  Purple 
Pure  Purj)le 
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CHAPTER    XIXETEEX. 

SOLVENTS    FOR    USE    OX    BROMIDE    PAPER. 

An  application  of  any  of  the  following?  solvents  is  advisable  when 
attempting  to  work  on  any  coated  photograph  paper.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  there  seems  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  grease  on  these 
papers,  especially  noticeable  where  the  fingers  have  come  in  contact 
with  the  surface.  This  grease  prevents  the  color  from  obtaining 
hold  on  the  paper  and  is  shown  by  the  greasy  spots  remaining 
lincolored  while  the  surrounding  j)arts  receive  the  color.  Aj^ply 
the  solvent  with  either  a  very  soft  sponge,  or,  better  still,  a  generous 
tuft  of  absorbent  cotton  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  solution. 
Platinum  papers  do  not  require  washing,  as  they  have  no  coated 
surface. 

Solvent  No.  1.    Take  a  pint  bottle,  make  it  one  third  full  of  house- 
hold ammonia  and  fill  the  bottle  with  clear  water. 

Solvent  No.  '2.     Equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  water.     Use  same  as 
above. 

Solvent  No.  3.     For  small  prints  and  ivory  for  miniatures,  where 
expense  is  not  objectionable,  we  suggest  the  use  of  ox  gall. 
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(  IIAI'IER   TWENTY. 

GENERAL    CONSTRUCTION    AND    THEORY,    WITH    DIRECTION'S    FOR 
THE    CARE    OF    THE    AlH    HRT'SH. 

Tlu'  air  ])nisli  is  a  coinhination  of  two  valves  so  arranged  that 
by  means  ol'  compressed  air  a  fine  spray  of  color  is  projected  upon 
the  surface  to  be  worked  upon.  One  is  a  needle  valve,  which 
when  oi)en  allows  the  color  to  be  ])rojected  by  means  of  the  jet  of 
air.  The  other  is  an  air  valve  opened  by  a  plunger  operated  by 
the  pressure  of  the  finger.  The  needle  valve,  when  opened  ])y  pul- 
ling the  finger  piece  back  very  slightly,  allows  a  tiny  amount  of 
color  to-be  sucked  through  when  the  air  goes  past  it,  making  on 
the  work  paper  a  line  as  fine  as  a  hair.  Pulling  the  finger-piece 
farther  back  opens  the  valve  still  more  and  allows  more  color 
to  be  sucked  through,  making  a  larger  spray  according  to  the 
distance  the  valve  is  opened.  To  the  novice,  the  downward  pres- 
sure opens  the  air  valve  to  its  fullest  extent.  An  experienced 
artist  becomes  so  proficient  that  he  can  allow  just  the  proper  amount 
of  air  to  go  through  that  he  needs  for  his  work.  This  proficiency 
comes  only  with  experience.  As  the  needle  valve  has  a  very  small 
orifice,  the  color  must  be  very  free  from  grit  and  dirt,  otherwise 
the  tip  will  become  clogged,  and  the  color  will  refuse  to  go  through, 
which  will  necessitate  cleaning  out  the  tip.  This  is  an  operation 
that  should  be  done  only  when  absolutely  necessary,  as  it  is  apt 
to  spoil  the  tip,  which  is  delicately  constructed.  A  reamer  is 
usually  sui)plied  for  this  purpose,  but  other  methods  should  be  taken 
to  clean  the  tij)  before  using  it,  such  as  running  alcohol  or  diluted 
ammonia  or  warm  water  through  the  air  brush.  If  none  of  these 
answer  the  purpose,  remove  the  needle,  insert  the  reamer  carefully, 
and  turn  it  toward  the  left,  holding  the  brush  in  the  left  hand, 
with  the  thumb  on  the  finger-piece,  allowing  a  cupful  of  clean 
water  to  blow   through   the   air  brush   while   turning   the   reamer. 
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CHAPTER   T^YE^TY-()^E. 

THOrBLES— THEIR    CAUSES   AND    REMEDIES. 

If  the  air  brush  spits,  ?.  e.,  allows  the  color  to  come  in  spots  here 
and  there,  or  with  an  intermittent  flow,  the  color  is  too  thick,  or 
dirty,  or  the  outside  ca})  needs  cleaninj?,  or  the  cup  is  partly  clogged, 
which  may  be  caused  by  allowing  color  to  dry  in  the  cn|).  Remem- 
ber there  is  gum  in  all  water-colors,  which  becomes  quite  iiard  when 
dried. 

If  the  air  comes  and  no  color,  the  cup  is  clogged  or  the  tip  is 
plugged  with  dirt  or  thick  color  and  should  be  reamed  out,  and 
clear  water  run  through  the  brush,  or,  better  still,  diluted  ammonia 
or  alcohol. 

If  no  air  comes,  the  brush  needs  a  new  rubber  washer  in  the  air- 
valve,  or  the  pumj)  has  sucked  up  some  dirt  from  the  floor,  and 
deposited  it  in  the  air  passage.  In  the  latter  case  the  remedy  is  to 
take  ofl'  the  head  and  clean  it. 

It  is  best  to  allow  some  air  to  blow  through  the  rubber  air  tube 
before  connecting  it  with  the  brush.  This  is  absolutely  necessary 
when  attaching  a  new  tube,  as  there  is  always  a  coating  of  powder 
on  the  inside  of  a  new  tube. 

If  color  stops  coming  suddenly,  pull  back  the  lever,  hold  the 
brush  away  from  the  work,  and  put  the  finger  on  the  front  of  the 
cap,  at  the  .same  time  pressing  the  lever  down.  The  color  will  blow 
out  of  the  cup  backwards.  This  will  in  most  cases  clear  away  the 
dirt  that  clogs  the  brush.  If  the  spray  is  one-sided,  like  the  figure 
fifteen  shown  below,  the  cap  needs  cleaning.  This  can  best  be  cleaned 
by  using  a  pointed  match  or  toothpick  or  the  needle  is  l)ent,  or  .some- 
times the  tip  is  split  and  the  air-brush  needs  a  new  one,  or  the  tip  may 
be  bent  and  not  in  the  center  of  the  cap.  .V  timely  word  about  the 
tip.  If  this  ditficulty  should  arise  it  is  ((uite  evident  that  the  tip  has 
not  been  properly  placed   in  I  he  brush,  |)r()b;ibly  (\\\v  to  the  fact  that. 


'  l^'igure  1.5 

Illu.stration  of  Bent  Needle. 
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il  has  l)('(Mi  scl  into  I  he  air  hnisli  hy  a  novice.  It  is  well,  unless 
you  are  tlioiouulily  experienced  in  r('|)lacin<>'  tips,  to  have  such  work 
(lone  by  an  cflicient  workman.  Il  recpiires  some  skill  on  the  i)art  of 
the  workman  to  place  these  lips  in  the  proper  position^  due  to  the 
tact  that  they  must  be  on  a  perfect  line  with  both  the  needle  and 
the  outside  cap.  Therefore  we  should  strongly  advise  your  having 
this  particidar  work  done  by  those  who  have  by  years  of  experi- 
ence become  proficient  in  this  work. 

The  j)roper  pressure  to  use  under  ordinary  conditions  by  artists 
employed  in  lliis  work  is  al)out  25  to  .SO  j)ounds,  and  this  is  the 
pressure  wc  recommend  in  following  out  the  lessons.  However, 
this  is  a  matter  that  should  rest  with  the  individual  artist,  as  ob- 
servation has  shown  that  the  amount  of  pressure  is  comparatively 
unimportant  so  long  as  the  artist  has  the  Air  Brush  vnider  an  even 
pressure.  It  is  not  so  important  to  establish  a  stated  pressure,  but 
it  is  essential  to  have  the  j)ressure  uniform  at  all  times;  for  this 
reason  we  advise  the  use  of  a  carbonic  gas  outfit  or  an  electric  com- 
l)ressor,  whereby  it  is  possible  to  keep  the  air  supply  maintained  at 
an  even  volume.  A  foot  pump  is  of  value  when  a  small  amount  of 
work  is  to  be  done  at  home  or  in  an  emergency,  but  it  cannot  be 
strongly  recommended  for  daily  use,  as  it  is  impossible  for  the 
operator  to  establish  a  uniform  pressure  successfully  and  maintain 
it.  It  has  been  found  that  by  the  time  the  artist  has  produced  a 
pressure  sufficient  for  his  work,  by  the  foot  pump,  he  has  become 
somewhat  unfitted  by  the  energy  put  forth,  to  do  his  work  properly. 
Not  only  this,  but  he  must  constantly  keep  his  foot  in  motion  to 
maintain  the  required  pressure,  and  this  is  not  conducive  to  the 
])est  results,  as  his  body  is  not  at  ease,  which  must  be  the  case  when 
he  is  called  upon  to  do  .some  technical  work.  All  color  should  be 
strained  in  a  bottle  and  be  kept  covered  from  dust.  A  dropper 
similar  to  those  used  to  fill  fountain  pens  is  the  best  thing  to  use 
to  apply  the  color  to  the  Air  Brush.  Never  use  a  paint  brush,  as 
the  hairs  come  out  and  get  into  the  tip  and  clog  it  up.  Cover  the 
end  of  the  dropper  with  a  piece  of  rubber  tube,  .so  that  when  the 
dropper  is  allowed  to  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  the  rubber 
tube  prevents  small  pieces  of  glass  from  chipping  off  and  making 
their  way  into  the  xA.ir  Brush.  Such  an  accident  will  put  the  Air 
Brush  out  of  commission,  and  if  not  removed  will  spoil  the  tip. 

In  case  this  should  happen,  procure  a  piece  of  00  mandolin  wire 
and  carefully  insert  it  in  the  front  of  the  tip,  after  taking  the  needle 
out.     This  will  usually  dislodge  the  piece  of  glass  or  other  obstruc- 
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tion,  tluMi  aj)])ly  the  air  tube  to  the  caj)  and  blow  it  out  backwards. 
Never  allow  anything  to  touch  the  end  of  the  needle.  It  is  very 
sharj)  and  fine,  and  a  slight  touch  will  bend  th<>  end  and  cause  the 
spray  to  come  out  uneven  and  coar.se  as  in  Figure  lo.  Always 
clean  the  brush  with  water,  on  leaving  it,  so  the  color  will  not  cake 
up  in  the  cup.  'l\)o  nuich  air  is  apt  to  blow  the  color  away  from 
the  i)oint  aimed  at  before  it  has  a  chance  to  dry.  Where  there  are 
two  or  more  air  brushes  in  use  the  elec-tric  pump  is  l)y  all  means 
the  most  economical  and  satisfactory.  The  electric  power  for  two 
or  three  biushes  should  not  exceed  in  cost  more  tlian  one  dollar  per 
month,  especially  if  the  i)ump  is  fitted  with  an  automatic  cut  out. 

The  carbonic  gas  outfit  consists  of  a  jjowerful  steel  tube  containing 
liquid  air  compressed  to  a  high  degree,  generally  about  l.)()()  to  '•2000 
pounds  to  the  square  inch,  l>eing  ])ut  in  each  drum.  This  is  suf- 
ficient under  ordinary  conditions  to  sup])ly  air  for  one  .Vir-Brush 
for  a  period  of  from  four  to  six  weeks,  using  the  Air  IJrusli  say  four 
hours  a  day.  AMien  you  consider  that  the  cost  of  refilling  these 
drums  is  in  most  cases  only  two  dollars  it  is  really  verv  economi- 
cal  and  saves  all  the  eflfort  one  will  put  out  when  compressing  his 
own  air  by  either  hand  or  foot  e(|uipment.  When  only  one  brush 
is  used  we  strongly  advise  the  use  of  the  carbonic  gas  outfit.  The 
drums  arc  not  sold  ])ut  loaned  as  a  container  for  thecompre.s.sed  air, 
and  in  orfler  to  be  used  the  artist  is  obliged  to  secure  a  gas  outfit 
consisting  of  a  reducing  valve  with  gauge  attached  with  proper  wall 
clamj)  and  wrer.ch.  It  is  sometimes  supposed  that  these  outfits 
are  dangerous.  Let  us  correct  that  idea  by  saying  that  if  the  di- 
rections furnished  with  these  outfits  is  followed  to  the  letter,  not 
only  will  no  danger  ever  come  from  its  use  but  that  the  outfit  it.self 
will  last  a  lifetime.  While  the  term  "gas"  is  applied  to  the  contents 
of  this  drum  it  is  neither  combustible  nor  injurious  to  the  health. 

Occasionally  one  notices  watery  spots  not  unlike  drops  of  greasy 
water  on  the  surface  of  his  work.  This  ha])j)ens  to  the  users  of 
carbf)nic  gas  as  a  usual  thing  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  .Vir 
Brush  itself;  or  sometimes  this  condition  comes  from  the  dirty  or 
rusty  condition  of  the  tanks  attached  or  ])ertaining  to  the  air  com- 
y)ressor  inst idled.  In  the  event  of  the  former  there  is  little  that 
can  be  done  unless  a  change  in  the  source  of  suj)ply  betters  this 
condition.  Hut  in  the  latter  case  you  should  oj)en  up  the  drain 
co?k  and  let  the  compressscMl  air  in  the  tank  escape  out  with  all 
the  force  })ossible  which  will  take  out  with  it  ])ract ically  all  the 
water — greasv,  rustvor  otherwise.    This  should   be  doiu'   three  or 
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four  tiuu's  ii  \(';ii-,iu)l  only  lo  keep  these  spots  I'loiii  l(»oiiiiii<4  ii|)  at 
just  llic  w  rouii,  and  usually  llic  busies!,  liuu's,  hut  it  also  allows  the 
I'orci^ii  uiallcr  to  l)c  taken  away  I'roui  the  place  where  it  uiay  cause 
trouble  lo  the  Air  Brush. 

The  moisture  and  oil  from  the  tank  coining'  throuf^di  the  tubiTi<f 
rapidly  rusts  the  springs  and  ruins  the  washers  in  the  valves,  which 
sooruM-  or  later  rust, or  parts  of  the  rottcMi  washers  are  taken  into  the 
air  chamber  and  this  condition  means  a  trip  to  the  factory.  Not 
only  are  the  conditions  l)ettered,  l)ut  by  removing' the  moisture,  etc., 
from  the  tank  you  preserve  the  condition  and  life  of  the  tank  and 
j)re\-enl    rust. 


\  fjood  way  to  ])revent  trouble  is  to  strain  every  bit  of  color 
through  a  fine  brass  seive,  such  as  is  used  for  straining  gasoline. 

This  can  be  bought  in  almost  any  hardware  store,  or  any  store 
where  marine  hardware  is  sold.  Such  an  article  will  save  hours  of 
vexation,  and  lengthen  the  days  of  the  tip.      Its  use  is  advised. 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY-TWO. 

doxt's. 

1.  Don't  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  Air  Brush  is  a  mechanical 
tool,  somewhat  delicately  made,  and  must  be  treated  as  such  to 
insure  its  efficiency. 

2.  Don't  forget  that  the  Air  Brush  is  not  and  cannot  be  made 
foolj)roof. 

3.  Don't  attach  your  Air  Brush  to  new  tubing  without  first 
blowing  a  goodly  pressure  of  air  through  the  tubing  to  clean  out 
any  foreign  matter  that  may  be  in  the  tube. 

4.  Don't  try  to  paint  the  color  on  by  running  thick  color  through 
the  Air  Brush.     Let  the  color  be  about  as  thick  as  water-proof  ink. 

5.  Don't  forget  to  thoroughly  clean  out  your  Air  Brush  after 
each  use,  particularly  before  laying  it  aside  for  the  night. 

6.  Don't  lay  the  Air  Brush  down  on  the  table,  or  easel.  Hang 
it  up  in  the  hanger  furnislied  for  the  purpose. 

7.  Don't  loan  your  Air  Brush  any  more  than  you  would  loan 
your  watch.  Others  might  not  take  the  time  or  trouble  to  clean 
or  care  for  it. 

8.  Don't  try  to  run  any  color  through  your  Air  Brush  that  is  not 
soluble  in  water,  unless  you  clean  it  with  benzine  at  once,  except 
it  be  a  model  designed  for  such  work. 

9.  Don't  permit  the  Air  Brush  nose  to  come  in  contact  with 
your  work,  as  the  point  of  the  needle  i^rotrudes  unprotected 
through  the  tip  and  the  slightest  contact  with  any  object  bends  the 
point  and  consequently  ruins  it. 

10.  Don't  ])ut  your  finger  over  the  nose  of  the  Air  Brush  to  see 
if  the  needle  is  sharj).  You  can  readily  determine  this  fact  by  close 
examination  with  the  eye  or  a  reading  glass. 

11.  Don't  put  any  oil  in  the  valve  of  your  Air  Brush  tliinking 
to  make  it  run  smooth.  Oil  rots  the  rubber  washers  and  cau.ses 
them  to  fall  to  ))ieces,  thus  clogging  the  air  chanibcr  and  causing 
the  valve  to  leak. 

12.  Don't  run  to  the  first  "FRIEND"  you  may  think  of  who  has 
an  Air  Brush,  if  yours  happens  to  get  out  of  order,  and  expect  him  to 
fix  it  for  you.  He  or  she  may  not  know  any  more  about  it,  if  as 
much,  as  you  do  yourself  and  might  do  more  harm  than  good. 

When  in  doubt  write  the  manufacturers  of  Air  Hruslies  for  advice 
or  SEE  ONE  WHO  KNOWS  AND  DOES  NOT  MERELY 
"THINK  '  SO. 
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c  n  A  p  r  I : R   i  w e xt^ -t i  irk  e  . 

Common  types  of  Air  Brushes  which  are  now  in  use  among  the  I'ortkait 
Artists,  Ilhstkators.  Photo  Rktotchhrs  and   Snow  C.\ki>  Writi'.rs. 


Thayer-Chandler  —  Model  A  —  Fountain 


Paasehe  —  Model  A,  with  color 
in  outside  chamber 
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CTTAPTKR   TWEXTY-FOrR. 

SUGGESTIONS    TO    THOSE    WHO    ISE    THE    ELECTRIC    COMPRESSOR. 

When  yon  liave  received  your  electric  outfit  put  same  in  some  place 
as  far  away  or  out  of  the  road  of  interference  as  j)ossihle.  If  this  out- 
fit can  he  ])laced  in  a  dust  j)roof  casinji  we  would  advise  doing  so,  as 
dust  in  motor  and  j)ump  hearings  are  apt  to  aid  materially  in  its  wear, 
and  cause  trouhle.  Place  this  outfit  on  a  firm  hase,  as  it  should  not 
rock  of  its  own  vihration  while  running.  It  might  l)e  well  to  i)lace  a.s 
a  means  of  deadening  tiie  \il)ration  a  piece  of  carpet,  felt  or  ruhber, 
between  it  and  the  flooring.  If  the  outfit  is  j)laced  on  a  shelf  see  that 
the  .shelf  is  firm  and  substantial.  Do  not  permit  this  outfit  being  in 
such  a  position  that  clothing  or  anything  else  of  that  nature  be  hung 
near  the  fly  wheel.  Attach  the  wire  to  any  electric  light  socket  handy, 
and  if  wiring  connections  have  been  j)ro|)erly  installc(l  the  outfit 
should  be  instantlv  readv  for  use. 


Electric  Air  Compressor 

To  insure  the  life  of  the  compressor  one  must  see  that  the  bearings 
are  kept  well  lubricated.  Use  a  good  grade  of  oil  giving  three  or  four 
drops  in  the  oil  cui)s  (unless  grease  cups  are  furnished)  each  morning 
before  starting  the  pump.  Do  not  oil  the  motor  if  it  is  fitted  with 
grease  cui)s.  It  is  well  to  insjjcct  the  grease  cups  every  two 
or  three  months  and  refill  them  when  necessary.  When  the 
current  is  turned  on  should  the  belt  slij),  this  is  occasioned  by 
either  the  belt  l)eing  stretched  and  becoming  too  loose  on  the 
pulley  or  the  compres.sor  being  started  under  pre.s.sure.  To  remedy 
this  ciliier  tighten  tiie  belt  })y  shortening  it  or  the  use  of  a  little  belt 
dressing  is  fre(|uently  all  that  is  necessary.  Do  not  forget  to  turn  off 
the  current  before  lca\ing  at  noon  and  ])articularly  at  night. 
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CITAriKR  TWEXTY-FI\'i:. 

SUGGESTIONS    FO|{    THE    USE    AND    OPERATION'    OF    TIIK    1.1(^111) 

(  AHI50NIC    (JAS    Ol  TKIT. 

As  })reviou.sly  meiitioiicd  in  lliis  Ircatise,  nud  to  reassure  you  that 
there  is  no  daiif-er  in  the  use  of  these  gas  outfits,  we  will  say  tlial  we 
have  never  had  any  evidence  hroujiht  to  our  attention  where  any 
accident  lias  occurred  to  the  operator  who  has  used  liquid  carbon  gas 
as  the  means  of  furnishing  air  pressure  for  his  air  hrushes  if  the  iol- 
lowing  rules  have  been  ()bs(>rved. 

Rule  One:  Connect  the  reducing  valve  to  the  drum  of  gas.  In  so 
doing  it -is  well  to  insert  one  or  two  washers  to  insure  an  absolutely 
tight  condition  to  prevent  ])ossible  leakage. 

Rule  Two:  When  the  proper  connection  has  been  made  close  the 
air  cock  on  the  regulator  leading  to  the  tubing  and  screw  outward  or 
downward  the  valve  seat  or  regulating  screw  until  all  pressure  is  re- 
moved therefrom.  If  this  screw  should  be  accidentally  withdrawn, 
re})lace  it,  giving  it  a  couple  of  turns  inward  until  some  back  pressure 
is  felt. 

Rule  Three:  Now  with  the  wrench  turn  on  the  gas.  This  is  done 
by  opening  the  valve  in  the  top  of  the  gas  drum.  This  valve  stem  is 
square  in  every  case,  being  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  wide  and  is 
generally  protected  by  a  large  hexagonal  ring  inclosing  it.  Do  not 
use  either  end  of  the  wrench  in  opening  this  valve.  U.se  the  square 
opening  in  the  centre  of  the  handle.  You  are  sure  to  be  right  in  that 
case,  as  the  openings  in  the  wrench  on  both  ends  are  intended  only  to 
attach  or  detach  the  regulator  to  or  from  the  gas  drum. 

Rule  Four:  When  the  gas  has  been  turned  on,  oftentimes  no  pres- 
sure at  all  will  be  indicated  by  the  dial  of  the  gauge  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  regulating  screw  has  relieved  all  pressure.  Should  any  pres- 
sure show  on  the  dial  wait  until  the  indicator  l^ecomes  stationary  be- 
fore increasing  the  pressure.  This  is  done  by  screwing  to  the  right 
the  regulating  screw  underneath,  slowly  inward.  A  higher  pressure 
is  obtained  by  screwing  this  regulating  screw  further  inward.  This 
should  be  done  very  slowly  so  as  not  to  increase  the  pressure  beyond 
the  intended  amount.  We  have  previously  stated  that  the  best  re- 
sults are  obtained  by  from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds  j)ressure. 
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Rule  Five:  This  rule  is  the  one  which  requires  careful  attention, 
and  caution  should  be  used  explicitly.  Infringement  of  this  rule  might 
result  in  breakage  of  the  outfit.  Xcrer  screiv  outward  the  valve  seat 
or  regulating  screw  while  any  pressure  shows  on  the  dial.  For  in- 
stance, if  the  dial  shows  thirty  pounds  and  only  twenty  j^ounds  is 
wanted,  immediately  shut  the  gas  off  in  the  drum.  Never  attempt  to 
obtain  the  lower  pressure  by  screwing  the  regulating  screw  outward 
until  the  gas  has  been  shut  completely  off  and  exhausted  in  the  regula- 
tor by  o])ening  the  air  cock  leading  to  the  rubber  tube.  When  this 
has  been  done  no  pressure  should  show  on  the  dial.  Then  proceed 
again  as  in  Rule  Two. 

Rule  Six  :  When  the  desired  pressure  has  been  obtained  and  shows 
on  the  dial  it  is  never  necessary  to  disturb  the  adjustment  of  the  re- 
gulating screw  again.  The  Air  Brush  tubing  should  now  be  attached 
to  the  air  cock  and  to  the  nipple  connections  intended  for  the  Air 
Brush.  By  o])ening  the  air  cock  you  are  now  ready  for  work.  As 
a  precaution  in  order  to  save  possible  leakage  of  gas,  the  suggestion 
is  made  that  the  gas  be  shut  off  in  the  drum  whenever  you  cease 
work  for  any  length  of  time. 
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CIIAITER   TWENTV-SIX. 

A    FEW    WORDS    ON    PHOTO    RETOUCHING    FOR    REPRODUCTION. 

The  term  photo  retouching  shoiihl  not  l)e  confused  with  negative 
retouching,  the  hitter  being  a  process  employed  in  the  course  of 
their  work  by  i)hotographers.  Tlioto  retouching  in  the  sense  in 
wliich  it  is  meant  in  this  treatise  is  the  ])rocess  of  ])reparing  the 
photograph  or  drawing  for  reproduction  for  publication  in  cata- 
logues and  other  advertising  mediums. 

The  purpose  of  retouching  is  to  make  a  photogra})h  snappy  and 
clean,  accentuating  the  i)arts  it  is  desired  to  show  clear  and  clean, 
so  that  a  good  bright  half  tone  cut  can  be  gotten  from  it.  It  is  rare 
that  an  unretouched  photo  can  be  made  that  will  reproduce  so  as 
to  be  satisfactory  to  the  manufacturer.  He  usually  wants  a  cut  to 
show  clearly  every  part  of  his  wares.  A  good  photograph  retoucher 
in  any  line  receives  good  pay.  There  is  almost  nothing  in  the  line 
of  merchandise  that  does  not  come  under  the  retoucher's  hand, 
from  a  card  of  buttons  to  a  giant  engine. 

Retouching  is  done  by  means  of  masks  to  a  great  extent,  after 
which  the  small  parts  are  finished  by  hand.  The  directions  given 
for  treating  the  cylinder  in  lesson  four  will  show  in  a  general  way 
how  retouching  is  done,  except  that  transparent  paper  is  covered 
with  a  cement  made  of  naphtha  and  ru})ber  (which  can  be  procured 
in  art  stores)  and  then  applied  to  the  photograph  to  be  retouched. 
The  paper  over  the  part  to  be  worked  on  is  cut  out  with  a  sharp 
pointed  knife,  the  cement  remaining  adhered  to  the  photograph  is 
rubbed  off  and  the  artist  proceeds  to  blow  in  the  color  as  desired. 
Black  (or  Vandyke  brown)  and  white  are  mostly  used. 

The  rubber  cement  will  do  no  harm  to  the  most  delicate  drawing. 
Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  white  used.  Many  so  called 
whites,  as  Chinese  white  and  many  others,  are  white  when  applied 
but  do  not  show  so  when  photographed.  Be  sure  and  procure  a 
white  that  is  especially  prepared  for  photo  retouching. 
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CHAPTER  T WENT Y-SE VEX . 

SHOE    RETOUCHING. 

The  accompany i no-  j)lates  sliow  tlie  method  employed  in  shoe 
retouching.  They  sliow  the  shoe  as  it  is  when  first  outhned  and 
various  stej)s  in  the  work  imtil  completed,  showing"  conclusively 
that  this  same  work  would  l)e  well  nigh  impossil)le  without  the  aid 
or  employment  of  the  Air  Brush. 

The  first  step  is  to  place  the  shoe  in  a  proper  position  in  front  of 
you,  calculating  to  sliow  it  at  its  l)est. 

Make  a  careful  drawing  in  outline  of  the  shoe  and  its  various 
])arts.  See  Fig.  19.  The  size  of  the  drawing  is  made,  by  most  artists, 
two  thirds  actual  size  of  the  shoe,  this  being  optional.  The  seams 
and  eyelets  are  next  carefvdly  drawn  in  their  proper  places.  This 
done,  when  the  artist  feels  it  is  as  well  done  az  he  can  j)<)ssibl,v  make 
it,  a  sheet  of  frisket  paper,  which  can  be  readily  procured  at  art 
material  stores,  is  then  covered  with  rubber  cement,  made  for  the 
])urpose,  and  adhered  to  the  drawing.  This  covers  the  drawing 
completely  and  leaves  it  ready  for  the  cutting  of  the  mask.  Then 
with  a  .sharj:)  pointed  knife,  proceed  to  cut  out  the  vamp  of  the  shoe. 
Lift  the  i)aper  covering  the  vamp  of  the  shoe  out  carefully,  and  lay 
it  to  one  side,  then  rul^  off  the  cement  that  may  still  adhere  to  the 
exposed  |)art  of  the  drawing.  Proceed  to  model  in  the  vamp  (as 
.shown  in  Fig.  "^O).  When  this  is  done  to  your  satisfaction  pro- 
ceed to  cut  out  the  "u|)))er'"  and  model  up  as  in  Fig.  "21,  laying 
the  vamp  mask  again  in  place  if  desired.  Next  cut  out  the  heel 
and  sole  and  model  same  in  as  shown.  Remove  now  the  complete 
mask  and  you  will  find  yoiu*  drawing  practically  finished  with  the 
exception  of  the  hand  work,  wiiich  consists  of  seams,  eyelets,  laces, 
tongue,  cap  and  stitches  around  the  sole.  If  your  shoe  were  a  patent 
leather  |)nl  in  the  high  lights  with  wiiit(\  All  stitches,  .seams,  and 
high  lights  should  be  brought  up  very  strong  and  prominent  to 
insure^  thcs(>  j)arts  being  very  cl(>ar  atid  contrasty  in  the  half-tone. 
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Figure  19  —  Outline 
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Figure  20  —  Vamp  Blown  in 
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Figure  21  — Shoe  completed 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY-EIGHT. 


SHOW    CARDS STRAIGHT    TALK. 

Signwriting  has  \)vvn  revolutionized 
since  the  Air  Brush  has  become  gen- 
erally used.  There  have  l)een  some 
exquisite  signs  produced,  for  which 
v,>,.y  good  prices  have  been  j)aid. 
Merchants  will  pay  almost  any  price 
for  signs  that  are  novel  and  attractive, 
and  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  has  been 
shown  by  artistically  inclined  sign- 
writers.  We  wall  not  touch  technical- 
ly on  the  Show  Card  trade,  due  to  the 
fact  that  already  several  excellent  text  books  are  on  the  market, 
wliich  treat  on  this  subject  very  capably  and  thoroughly.  We  will 
say  to  the  readers  of  this  book  that  the  Show  Card  writers  have 
found  the  Air  Hrush  an  indispensable  ally  to  them  since  its  advent. 

Show  Cards  have  been  in  use  a  hundred  years  and  gradually 
the  merchant  began  to  realize  that  the  ])ublicity  given  to  mer- 
chandise in  his  windows  materially  increased  his  business.  The 
concerns  employing  show  card  writers  realizing  this  have  l)egun  to 
offer  them  extra  inducements  to  enliven  their  disj)lays,  and  this 
inducement  means  more  money  for  the  show  card  writer.  In  order 
therefore  to  further  his  own  interests  he  feels  in  duty  bound  to  offer 
new  ideas  and  more  attractive  work  to  his  employer,  and  this  means 
the  use  of  an  Air  IJrush. 

Show  your  employer  what  can  be  done  with  the  .Vir  Brush  and 
he  is  sure  to  see  that  your  workroom  is  fully  equipjicd  with  the  Air 
Brushes  and  accessories  to  turn  out  first  class  work.  A  few  years 
ago  the  average  card  writer  was  only  expected  to  turn  out  a  neat, 
plain  card.  Today  his  work  must  not  simj)Iy  be  neat  :  it  must  be 
attractive  and  artistic.  The  .\ir  Brush  makes  it  so,  provided  the 
show  card  writer  is  inclined  to  get  all  out  of  this  vahial>le  tool  that 
was  intended  by  the  manufacturer  for  him  to  find. 

'i'lic  .Vir  Brush  today  has  passed  the  experimental  stage  and  is 
now  considered  by  all  users  as  perfect  as  can  be  made.  Demands 
made  on  manufacturers  l)y  operators  of  the  Air  Brush  may  or  may 
not  prove  tiiat  tiie  .Vir  Brush  lias  not  yet  reached  the  pinnacle  of 
l)erfection.  The  manufacturers  are  dependent  on  the  needs  and 
observations  of  the  user   to  oll'cr  new   ideas  or  suggestions  and  in 
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future  (k-vt'lopuii'ul   ol'  llu- Air  lii-usli   llicsc  suggestions  arc  kept   ii4 
mind  and  appreciated  by  live  manuiacluiiMs. 

A  small  card  si<>M  wliieli  had  heen  Iuuik  u|)  in  a  w  iudow  ordinarily 
attracting-  liltle  or  no  at  tent  ion,  woulii  l»y  the  addition  of  a  few- 
seconds'  work  with  llie  Air  IJrush,  l)e  made  an  nllraetive  and  a 
forceahle  feature  in  advertising.  The  Air  Brush  will  work  with 
equal  advantage  on  the  finest  card  or  the  cheapest  paper.  There 
has  heen  many  a  damaged  card  thrown  away  at  a  loss  to  the  house 
or  firm  when  it  could  have  heen  made  serviceable  in  a  few  seconds 
by  covering  with  some  artistic  design  or  figure  the  damaged  part 
with  the  aid  of  the  Air  lirusii.  When  cards  are  to  be  (ln])licated 
in  large  (piantities  the  time  spent  on  each  individual  card  need  be 
very  slight. 

The -show  card  writer  who  is  not  at  pre.sent  the  pos.sessor  of  an 
Air  Brush  has  an  incomplete  eciuipment  and  if  he  maintains  his 
prestige  among  his  trade  as  an  efficient  workman,  must  lay  his  plans 
saving  something  each  day  for  this  neetl.  He  should  have  as  a 
protection  to  his  business  at  least  one  good  Air  Brush  which 
he  can  utilize  readily  at  any  and  all  times,  and  whenever  possible 
should  be  so  equipped  that  he  can  work  if  necessary  both  in  oil 
and  water  colors  and  this  should  mean  TWO  Air  Brushes.  Care 
.should  be  taken  not  to  try  to  get  on  too  much  color  as  this  tends 
to  destroy  the  values  in  the  card.  It  is  better  to  lay  on  a  light, 
bright  tint.  This  answers  the  purpose  of  livening  up  the  card,  has 
the  same  value  and  importance  to  the  rest  of  the  card  and  it  also 
gives  the  card  a  neater  ai)pearance.  Do  not  hold  the  air-brush  too 
near  the  work  when  trying  to  spray  on  a  color  as  the  surface  of 
card  writers  boards  are  generally  liighly  finished  and  the  air  pressure 
would  cause  the  color  to  be  scattered  or  run  in  streaks  or  uneven 
lines  if  too  suddenly  sprayed  on  the  surface. 

A  card  WTiter  will  be  well  paid  for  time  spent  in  study  of  harmony 
of  colors.  It  would  also  be  well  for  him  to  keep  in  mind  the  color 
schemes  pertaining  to  the  season.  Bright  greens  and  delicate  blues 
will  be  suitable  for  the  sjjring  and  summer  effects. 

^yarm  browns,  yellows  and  reds  for  fall  and  winter,  delicate  laven- 
ders or  purples  are  appropriate  for  Easter,  brilliant  reds  for  July  Ith. 
We  suggest  yellows  and  browns  for  Thanksgiving  cards.  A  card 
in  which  the  color  harmonies  are  perfect  will  attract  attention  and 
hold  the  eye  even  though  the  onlooker  is  unconscious  of  the  reason, 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  a  picture  painted  by  an  experienced 
artist  will  please  the  observer. 
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CHAPTER   T W EX T Y-MX E . 

VARIOUS  OTHER  USES  FOR  THE  AIR  BRUSH. 

Wc  will  now  endeavor  to  show  that  the  uses  of  the  Air  Brush  are 
unliniited. 

liy  a  perusal  of  the  following  list  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are 
still  a  vast  number  of  lines  of  business  to  which  the  Air  Brush  may 
be  adapted,  as  follows: 

Artists  —  Commercial  Retouching,  Magazine  Covers,  Heraldry, 
Coloring  of  Prints,  Engravings,  Etchings,  etc..  Portraits,  Mini- 
tures,  Artificial  Flowers. 

Architects  —  Coloring  Maps,  Birds  Eye  Views. 

Book  BiNDiNCi  —  Tinting,  Varnishing. 

China  Decorators  —  Backgrounds,  Designs. 

Campaign  Buttons.  —  Tinting. 

Decorators  —  Interior,  mural  and  otherwise. 

Dyers  —  For  aj)j)lying  dyes  to  fabric  without  effecting  the  rest 
of  the  cloth. 

Engravers. 

Enameling  —  Wood  or  Iron  Products. 

Fancy  Goods  —  Tinting  or  Spraying  on  Designs. 

Feathers  —  Tinting  or  Dyeing. 

Fans  —  Tinting  and  Dyeing. 

Frame  jNIakers  —  Staining  Moulding,  Gilding  Frames,  Coloring 
or  (Jilding  Mats. 

Jewelry  Manufacturers  —  Tinting,  Lacquering. 

Leather  —  Dyeing,  Enameling,  (iilding,  Finishing. 

Laces  —  Coloring. 
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CHAPTER  Tllliri  V. 

MACHINE    RETOUCHING. 

Machinery  cuts  are  usually  made  from  retouched  photographs 
Avhich  have  been  treated  similar  to  the  work  described  on  shoe 
retouching.  The  mask  is  usually  laid  over  the  entire  photograph 
or  drawing  and  one  part  after  another  is  cut  out  and  modeled  up; 
commencing  as  a  rule,  with  the  darkest  parts  in  order  to  give  the 
artist  his  key  by  which  he  works  from,  bearing  in  mind  that  each 
})art  is  to  be  l)rought  out  sharp  and  clear.  Tiny  parts  such  as 
bolt  heads,  threads,  highlights  on  shafts,  cogs  and  all  small  parts  are 
usually  finished  by  hand.  The  accompanying  plates  will  show  how 
absolutely  necessary  the  Air  Brush  is  in  this  work.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  lay  the  color  on  with  anything  like  the  smoothness 
by  hand  that  can  be  done  by  the  Air  Brush. 

Fig.  '2''2  shows  the  Photo  unretouched.  (Note  the  background  and 
poor  illumination.) 

Fig.  23  shows  the  same  photograph  after  it  has  been  worked  up 
with  the  air  brush.  (Note  the  clear  cut  and  contrasty  effects  in  pro- 
ducing the  results  wanted.) 

See  pages  64  and  6.5 
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Figure  22 
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Figure  23 

This  perfect  specimen  of  machine  retouching  was  done  by 
Alfred  H.  Smith  of  Boston. 

Cuts  loaned  by  courtesy  of  Blanchard  Machine  Co. 
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CHAPTER   THIRTY-ONE. 

STENCILS — THEIR    VALUE;    HOW    TO    MAKE    AND    USE    THEM. 

Their  value  depends  wholly  upon  the  way  they  are  used.  Free 
hand  work  costs  money.  Stencils  make  it  possible  to  duplicate  the 
original  as  often  as  one  wishes,  and  by  their  use  you  are  able  to  repro- 
duce a  hundred  copies  in  the  length  of  time  required  to  produce  a 
duplicate  of  the  original  free  in  hand. 

A  specially  prepared  pa|)er  for  making  stencils  can  be  procured  in 
all  art  material  stores.  This  paper  should  be  rather  heavy  and  stiff. 
Not  too  thick,  for  thick  stock  is  hard  to  cut. 

It  should  be  a  paper  previously  treated  with  an  oily  substance  or 
preparation.  This  keeps  the  color  from  being  absorbed  into  the  sten- 
cil which  would  make  it  flimsy  and  unfit  to  use. 

If  stencil  paper  is  not  easily  secured  take  a  light  but  stiff  card  board 
and  coat  it  with  shellac. 

This  will  answer  practically  all  purposes. 

First  draw  the  design  in  on  the  board,  then  with  a  good  sharp  knife 
cut  out  the  stencil. 

Place  the  stencil  over  the  surface  to  be  worked  on,  and  blow  a  light 
tint,  at  first  increasing  the  color  in  places  where  shadows  will  be 
needed. 

For  two-color  work  a  duplicate  stencil  will  be  required,  in  fact  a 
separate  stencil  is  needed  for  every  color  used.  Sharp,  strong  shadows 
also  require  a  separate  stencil. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  beginner  we  show  a  j)late  of  some  vari- 
eties of  stencils  well  made  and  rounded  off  with  the  air  brush. 

We  also  show  plate  of  the  stencil  knife  which  is  most  generally  used. 
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Author's  Note 

Following  are  the  advertise- 
ments of  most  all  of  the  principal 
Air  Brush  and  Artist  Material 
manufacturers  in  the  country. 
We  have  allowed  nothing  to  be 
advertised  in  this  treatise  that  we 
cannot  unhesitatingly  recommend. 


A  PERFECT  WATER  COLOR  WHITE 

FOR  THE  AIR  BRUSH 

c^lnd  works  equally  well  with    the    hand  brush. 
It    mixes    freely  with  all    water  colors  in  pre- 
paring  tints.      Can    be  used    thick   or  thin.     Will 
not  crack  or  chalk  off. 


BONNY'S  WHITE  IS  WHITE 
AND  STAYS  WHITE 


Per  Per 

Large  Jar  Contains  lIVz  ozs.  price,  $1.20    i.,  doz.     Doz. 

11/2    "         "  .20  $1.00  $1.70 

2       "         "  .25      1.20     2.20 


Small 
Tube 


We  also  make  Frisket  or  cTVIask  Paper,  in 
two  weights,  that  is  perfectly  transparent  and  cuts 
easily.  The  heavy  paper  is  ISVz  x  24  in.,  and  the 
thin  is   l7'/2  X  24  in. 

Either  weight    sells    for  $1.00    per  dozen    sheets. 
Send  for  a  free  sample  of  paper. 


If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  these  goods,  write 

BONNY'S   WHITE   CO, 

Richmond  Hill,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
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The  Fountain  Air  Brush 

The  Original  Pencil-Shaped  Air  Brush 


THE   WORLD'S  STANDARD! 


Write  or  ask  your  dealer  for  Catalogue 


Model  A,   Price  $20.00 

Over  22,000  in  use.     Has  stood  the  test  of  years. 


No  other  Air  Brush  is  "quite  as  good" 
None  other  will  do  the  work  as  well 


So  Eas^  to  Handle. 


So  Easy  to  Keep  in  Order 


Our  Air  Brushes  will  always  do  what  you 
expect  of  them  when  you  need  them  most 


Our  Model   A  was  made        A  ^.      \Y/^„U  VOT   1 1 

w  oNR  piiRPosF.    Art    Work —  lUU! 


Universally  used  by  Commercial  Artists,   Photographers, 
Designers,   Photo-retouchers. 

''Why   Not  the  Best?'' 

The  Air  Brush  you  will  eventually  buy. 


Manufactured 

by 


913    West    Van  Buren  Street 


Thayer  and  Chandler 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Moore's  Air  Brush  Color  Rack 


THIS  Color    Rack    consists   of    three    rows    of    Bottles    which    are   intended   <o 
contiiin    the   colors  chiefly    used    by    Jirtists    in    connection    with    commercial 
coloring  and   for  the  convenience    of    colonists  in  keeping   colors   constantly 
before  them. 

These  bottles  are  each  fitted  with  an  Aluminum  (  non-coating )  top  which  unscrews 
easily  to  permit  cleaning  of  the  bottle  from  time  to  tune,  as  fresh  color  is  added.  Each 
bottle  also  has  a  glass  filler  for  taking  the  supply  of  color  from  the  bottle  and  filling  the 
color  cup  of  the  Air  Brush.  This  insures,  since  the  color  bottle  is  practically  stopped 
when  the  dropper  is  replaced  in  the  bottle,  the  color  being  kept  free  from  dust  and  absorp- 
tion and  prevents  waste  from  the  spilling  of  color,  which  is  always  the  case  when  no 
regular  method  is  employed  other  than  our  color  rack  with  bottles  of  a  uniform  size. 

The  Color  Rack  Itself  is  made  of  seasoned  wood,  all  holes  machine  bored  of  uniform 
diameter  and  depth,  with  bottles  of  a  size  for  each  hole  in  the  rack,  and  a  glass  filler  for 
each  bottle. 

These  Color  Racks  are  found  indispensable  to  color  artists,  whether  they  be  Photo- 
Colorist,  Commercial  Portrait  Colorist,  Show  Card  Writer,  Designer,  or  a  Retoucher  of 
Photographs  in  the  engraving  work. 

They  are  the  means  of  saving  many  dollars  in  colors  lost,  during  a  course  of  a  few 
months,  from  drying  out  and  spilling  from  tlie  bottles  (  other  than  those  contained  in  and 
made  for  this  rack  )  and  prevent  color  becoming  worthless  from  dust  and  dirt  by  absorp- 
tion, and  have  been  placed  on  the  market  to  meet  the  demand  for  something  convenient 
for  Air  Brush  Operators. 

The  Bottles  and  Stoppers  may  be  had  at  anytime  separate  from  the  Color  Racks. 
Metal  Covers  with  Strainers  attached  are  made  to  readily  connect  the  bottles  direct  to 
the  Air  Brush.  Thus  one  is  able  to  use  constantly,  for  hours  at  a  time,  if  working  on  one 
class  of  work  a  single  color,  without  loss  of  time  to  stoi)  and  fill  his  Air  Brush  Cup  fre- 
quently, as  is  now  the  case  without  these  attachable  bottles,  and  without  the  fear  of  the 
color  being  heavy  or  light,  or  changing  of  its  consistency  during  a  continued  time  of  use 
of  one  color. 

This  Color  Ruck  fitted  with   IS  Bottles  and  Stoppers S2.00 

"      24  "  "  ••  2.50 

Metid  Cover  <-<)mplete  with  Strainer  connecting  any  bottle 

wilh   Air   Brush  dir«"<-t 75 

Extra  Bottle  and  Stopper  with   Cover 10 

Manufactured   and  Sold  by 

BOSTON  AIR  BRUSH  CO.,  36  Bromfield  St.,  Boston 

Hoom  49,     ilO    i  retnoiic  St. 


THE   WOLD  AIR   BRUSHES 


OUR  SPECIAL  riHS  ARE: 

Air  Brushes^ 
Air  Compressors, 

Standard  Fountain 
Lettering  Pens, 

Stencil  Knives  and 
Colors. 


The  original  of  the  above  cut  was  made  with  the  WOLD  AIR  BRUSH 


Send  for  our  72-pa^e  Air  Brush  Catalogue. 
It's  Really  a  small  Text-book  on  Air   Brushes  and  Their  Work. 


THE  FOLLOWING  LETTERS  SPEAK  FOR  THEMSELVES 

as  to  the  work-producing  qualities  of  our  twentj-five  differ- 
ent Models  used  in  every  known  line  of  work. 

Cincinnatf,  Ohio.  Dec.  1.").  1914. 
Gentlemen:— Your  invoice  received,  and  will  have  our  immediate  attention.  An  Air  Bni.sh  is  such  an  iniportant  article^ 
a  any  designing  department  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  writing  and  praising  the  merits  of  .vour  brush.  A\  e  are  large  producers 
if  advertisers'  novelties,  jewelry  and  badges  of  all  Ivinds.  have  a  large  designing  department,  and  most  of  our  designers  have 
lart  experience  with  every  l<nown  mal^e  of  brush,  and  can  recommend  this  brush  "A-l,"  just  purchased  from  you  as  the  simplest 
nd  most  efficient  they  have  ever  used.  You  are  at  liberty  to  use  this  letter  for  ad%ertising  purposes  if  you  care  to.  "i  ours 
■ery  truly,  THE  GUST  AVE  P'OX  CO.  (Leonard  James  Fox). 

Calveston,  Tex..  Jan.  25,  1915. 

Gentlemen:—!  received  vour  letter  of  the  21st,  this  a.m.,  and  am  enclosing  money  order  for  which  kindly  send  me  the  Mode 
'A-l"  Wold  brush  you  mention.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  washers  you  enclosed  in  your  envelope  I  will  keep  the  Model 
■J"  I  have,  as  I  can  use  it  also.    Thanking  you  for  past  favors.  I  remain,  Yours  respectfully,  ANDREW  J.  ^K\\  lU.N. 

P.  S.  In  reply  to  a  letter  from  me.  Mr.  Raymond  M.  Hayden.  Art  Director  of  the  School  of  Applied  .\rt.  Battle  Creek, 
■lich.,  savs  that  after  many  years'  experience,  during  which  he  has  used  every  make  and  style  of  Air  Brush  he  would  unhesi- 
atingly  recommend  the  Wold  "A-l"  as  the  best  Air  Bru.sh  in  the  WORLD,  both  for  the  class  of  work  it  will  do  and  Its  dura- 
illity.     A.J.N. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Jan.  25,  1915. 

Dear  Mr.  iroM.— We  are  in  receipt  of  the  Model  "A-l,"  which  you  sent  us.  We  have  given  it  two  w;eeks'  trial  and  flnd 
hat  it  is  everything  that  one  would  po.«sibly  desire  in  a  ftr.st-class  Air  Brush.  We  have  used  it  in  putting  .\lr  Brush  Backgrounds 
m  photographs,  also  for  portrait  work  and  find  it  is  good  in  both  department.s  of  our  w^ork  as  it  is  absolutely  satisfactory  in  every 
?ay.    Thanking  you  very  kindly,  we  are,  vours  truly.  KANSAS  CITY  PRINT  FINISHING  CO.   (Per  A.  E.  Underwood). 


rHE    WOLD    AIR    BRUSH    ART    SHOP  7 is  West  Madi«on  St..  Chicago,  Illinois 


Brushes 

Are  made  of  (lenuine  Red  Sable  and  are  the  best  that 
money  can  liuy. 

We  know  that  if  you  ever  try  these  l)rushes  you  will  use 
no  others.     Every  brush  is  fully  guaranteed. 

Try  one  of  these  assortments.  We  are  giving  you  special 
prices  in  order  to  introduce  these  brushes. 

Set  No   1.     Rod  Sable,  "Flat  Stroke."  five  sizes;  1/4,  ^.  %.  V2.  %  inches. .  .$4.00 

Set  No.  2.    Same  brushes.  3  sizes:  V4.  %•  %  inches 2.45 

Set  No.  3.     Red  Sable,    "Show   Card  :  '    12  sizes:  2,  4,  G.  S,  10,  12,  14, 

K),   IS.  20.  22.  24 8  00 

Set  No.  4.     Red  Sable  "Show  Card:"  .si.x  sizes:  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12 1.30 

Set  No.  5.     Red  Sable,  "Script:"  six  sizes:  1,  2,  3,  4,  .5,  6 1.25 

^9 


are  the  most  satisfactory  for  all  Show  Card 
Writing.  Give  beautiful  effects,  ready  for  use 
at  all  times,  flow  smoothly  w'thout  lumps. 
In  air  tight  bottles. 

These  colors  dry  a  perfect  Satin  finish  that 
makes  the  most  beautiful  show  card  imagin- 
able. Nearly  every  stationery  tlealer  in  every 
town  handles  Bissell's  Card  Colors,  thus  making  it 
easv  for  you  to  get  them. 


Send  for  our   Brush   Pamphlet  and   Hand-Painted  Color  Cards      ^^s 


J.    G.    BI5>$E,LL    COMPANY 


73    BARCLAY   STREET 


NEW    YORK    CITY 


If     your    dealer    does     not     handle    Bissell's     Brushes    and     Colors,     order     from     us 
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Artists'  Materials 


'F.WSBSRSCO. 
/O/S  T  COL  O, 
/25  Ches-tnut  SCA 

/P/!/L  AOeL  RHIA, 


I    Artists'  Oil  and  Water  Colors  '"^"'"' 


Quality 


^  Fine  line   of  BRUSHES   for  Oil  and    Water  Color 
Painting  and  Show  Card  Writing. 

^  F.  W.   &   Co.'s    BLANC    D'ARGENT,    the    best 
opaque   white    for  reproduction   work.      In    tubes   and   jars. 

MATERIALS     FOR 

Photo  Engravers,  Retouchers,  Designers, 

Illustrators 


FW      JP,    Vix  ^o     New    Improved 
.     n.    (X    to.  S    Waterproof    India     Ink 

Black  and  Ten  Colors. 

Positively  %vaterproof,   permanent,  freely  flowing, 
and  the  black  noted  for  its  density. 


Liquid  Lamp  Black 


Best     for     repro- 
duction. 


"Sphinx"  Show  Card  Colors  Z 


2  oz. 
jottles. 

Twelve  colors  and   gold    and    silver.      Dry 
fast  with   semi-gloss    finish. 


Air  Brushes  and  Materials.  S^T„''."iri^p';^a,f t:™ 

supplied   from   stock. 
YY  OrkS   on    Art   ^°^  Artists,  Designers,  Illustrators,  Architects,  Engineers. 

Large  assortment  of  Alphabet  Books  and  Ornamental  Letters. 

Catalogue  (Vol.  400,  A.  B.)  Sent   on    Request 

&^^  F-  Weber  &  Co.    ^^tabiished 

-^(  '^  )f- ^ 

*W^**  Manufacturers  —  Importers 

Artists   Materials  —  Drawing   Supplies 


Branches 

St.   Louis,   Mo. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


1125    Chestnut  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


Factory 
Philadelphia 


^^The  Boston  ^^  Automatic  Electric  Air 
Compressing  Outfit  No*  \ 


The  entire  outfit  is  bolted  to  a  wooden  base  board,  10"  wide  by  30' 
long.  It  has  a  4-o:allon  tank,  air  gauge,  all  necessaiy  pipe  connections, 
motor,  belt,  19  feet  of  lamp  wire  and  plug  for  attachment  to  any  lamp 
socket,  and  our  patented  automatic  switch,  which  serves  to  start  and  stop 
the  motor  by  variation  of  pressure  in  the  tank.  Our  switch  works  on 
about  8  lbs.  variation,  much  less  than  most  devices  of  this  kind,  and  has 
a  quick  snap  not  liable  to  arc  at  time  of  break.  It  has  been  in  successful 
use  for  twelve  years. 

The    Prices    and    Capacity   of    these    Outfits    will    depend 
on    the    motors    used    as   follows: 


Boston  No.  1  G.  Complete  Outfit 
with  110  volt,  series  wound,  direct 
current,  i  h.  p.  motor.  Capacity 
•enough  for  7  to  8  artists.  Any  pres- 
sure up  to  .50  lbs 

Price  Complete $63.00 


Boston  No.  1  K.  Complete  Outfit 
with  i  h.  p.  100  to  115  volt,  60 
cycle,  7200  alternating,  A.  C.  motor. 
Capacitj%  4  to  5  artists. 

Price    Complete $70.00 


Separate    Parts 

Boston  No.  1  Compressor  alone $22.50 

Any  Boston  No.  1  Outfit  Complete  except  Motor 44.60 

Motor  for  Boston  No.  1  G   Outfit  18.75 

Motor  for  Boston  No.   1  K  Outfit 25.40 

Four-Gallon   Air  Tank 4.50 

Automatic  Switch 900 

©.   \A/.     FRAZEIR 
Room  49.    HO  Tremont  St. 

BOSTON .  MASS 


m  CARDS/ 


>^'^. 


I'll  teach  you  personally 
by  mail.     Sixteen  years'  success- 
ful  teaching.     You  can   increase   your 
value    to    yourself   and    your   employers — in- 

Iiwj^^^^  f.f.^gs^  yQi,r  ^Q\ary -^  by  \e^arn\ng  card  writing.     It  fits 

^ ^^^r         right  in  with  window  trimming.     You  h;ive  chances  every 

dav  —  you  make  good  money  this  way.  Thousands  of  merchants  use 
window  cards,  price  cards,  sale  cards,  banners  and  signs  in  large  quantities. 
They  buy  new  ones  weekly.  If  you're  already  a  card  writer,  my  advanced 
course  will  teach  you  new  methods  of  effective  display.  I  have  three  courses: 
(1)  Complete  sign  and  show  card  writing,  covering  every  branch  of  the  sign 
painting  and  show  card  business.  Gold  lettering  on  glass  and  wood,  valuable 
feature  of  this  course.  It  teaches  everything.  (2)  Complete  show  card  writing 
course,  covering  show  card  and  ticket  writing  only.  (3)  Plain  lettering  for  those 
who  need  knowledge  of  pen  and  ink  lettering  only.  These  courses  will  make  you 
what  merchants  call  "A  Valuable  Man."     You  can 

Earn  $18.00  to  $45.00  a  Week 


Many  excellent  positions  always 
open.  Or  you  can  go  into  business  for 
yourself,  be  independent.  Pay  good, 
work  easy  and  fascinating,  hours  short. 
Natural  talent  unnecessary  to  learn 
the  show  card  business.  Davis  (N.  C. ) 
writes  us:  "Before  taking  course  I 
could  not  make  a  letter.     Now  doing 


all  the  card  writing  for  my  firm." 
Root  (111.)  says  :  "Wish  I  had  learned 
of  your  school  years  ago.  I  am  now 
receiving  the  highest  wages  paid  in 
our  shop."  The  experience  of  these 
men  can  be  vours.  Get  started. 
Postal  brings  particulars  and  new 
literature. 


Save  Money  on  Supplies 

In  connection  with  our  school  we  have  a  complete  supply  department.  The 
D.  S.  of  L.  Blue  Handle  Brushes,  for  every  purpose  are  known  as  sign  writers' 
favorites.  Strong's  Supply  Catalogue  contains  a  complete  list  of  everything  the 
sign  painter  and  show  card  writer  needs.  Our  long  experience  in  practical 
work  and  teaching,  as  well  as  in  supplying  all  kinds  of  orders  from  all  over  the 
country,  has  made  our  line  absolutely  complete.  We  are  in  position  to  save  you 
money.  Get  our  catalogue  and  see  for  yourself.  Strong's  Supplies  are  used  by 
the  best  card  writers  and  sign  men.  We  have  special  outfits  for  the  small  mer- 
chant, as  well  as  for  expert  work.     Write  us  for  catalogue.    (100  pages) 


The    Detroit   School   of   Lettering 

CHAS.  J.  STKONd,   Founder. 
Oldest  and   I.jirj5<»st  Sc-liool  of  Its    Kind 

DETROIT,   MICH.,         -         -         U.   S.   A. 


GUARANTEE 

I  f^iiaraiUi'c  to  place  iii.\ 
graduates  in  positions 
paying  SS5.00  to  SI  75.00 
iiiotUhly  when  I  hey  itavi' 
tiradiiatcd  and  arc  com- 
petent. We  liave  con- 
stantly tnorc  reciticstsior 
men  at  good  salaries  than 
we  can  snpi)ly. 


mm 
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ROBERT  PRANK  NEW  YORK 


VALERIO  WHITE 


is  an  ideal  wUite  For 

air  trtisli  and  plaolo-retoticKiu? 

^tUtlViillH  reproduces  atsolu— ' 
bely  M?kxVe 

^kUtlViillH  is  endorsed  hy  lea^ 
dtn^  concerns   of  live  covin\Ty 


Ifyoulvave  tiot  tried  as  yetr-^ 
BlUtlViillH  A^rite  for  literature 
describing  its  features  and — ^ 


?iviu?  testitnouials 


All   communications  in  regard  to 


VALERIO  WHITE 


ADDRESS    TO 


ROBERT  FRANK 

IS  EAST  4DT!!ST.  NEW  YORK 


Permanent  Air  Brush 


Colors 


In  Glass  Jars 

Paste   Form 


Full  Strength 

Non-Aniline 


Made  in  the  following  shades  : 


Maitffi^ 


AIRBRUSH  COLO 

*^«/.«*  i,  J.G.BISSELL'%a.NEy«  TOBtW 


Lamp  Black  Chinese  White 

VermiHon  Crimson  Lake 

Ultramarine  Blue  Sky  Blue 

Hooker's  Green  Hooker's  Green 

LIGHT)  (DARK) 

Chrome  Lemon  Chrome  Orange 

Raw  Sienna  Raw  Umber 

Burnt  Sienna  Venetian  Red 

Mauve  (reddish)  Mauve  (bluish) 


4  oz. each$1.50         16  oz.  each  $6.00 


8  oz. 


(( 


3.00 


32  oz. 


12.00 


Packed  in  fibre  boxes. 


Color  Cards  on  application 


J.  G.   BISSELL  COMPANY 

73  Barclay  Street  ::  New  York  City 


n 


"Devoe"  Air  Brush  Colors 

Soluble  in   water  or  alcohol. 

Put  up  iu''scr('\v  to])  cau^s  containing  one  ounce. 

(Contents  of  can   will  make  one  gallon  of  strong  color.) 

FOURTEEN     COLORS 
Price      25  c.      '^  <^''^'^ 

"Deandar"  Frisket  Paper 

Specially  prepared  for  friskets  or  masks 
for^  protecting  Photographs  from  the 
action  of  the  Air  Brush. 

Red  Sable  "One  Stroke"  Brushes 

from  3^  inch  to  1  inch  wide. 

Red  Sable  Show  Card  Brushes 

in   twelve   sizes. 
AGENTS   FOR 

"Fountain"  Air  Brushes 

The    oldest    and    largest    manujacturers    of  Artists    Materials 

I W.  Devoe  &  C.  T.  Raynolds  Co. 

NEW    YORK    and    CHICAGO 


SHOW    CARD    WRITERS    and 
5/C/V  WRITERS 

have  wanted  just  such  an  Air  Brush  as  this  one,  one  which 
will  enable  them  to  do  as  good  work  as  with  any  of  the  smaller 
types  and  yet  be  able  to  do  a  Big  job  as  well. 


Just  the  thing  for 

CLOTH  SIGNS  and 
LARGE  CARD  SIGNS! 

Use  Oil  Colors 

Japan  Colors 

Water  Colors  or 
Gold  and  Silver  Bronzes 


No   Trouble  to  You   Now 
When     "V  ou     Advertise 

Signs  Made  While  You  Wait ! 


A  $25.00  Brush 
for 

$18.00 


This   Air   Brush    has    retained    all 

essential    features   of   other   brushes   and   has   many   sterling 

points  None  others  have. 


Manufactured   hy 


INTtRNATIONAL    SPRAY    CO.,   Inc. 

208  Centre  Street,     New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


WRITF     FOR     OUR     CATALOCUK 


In  /Vew  England   our  Agents  (Boston    Air  Brush  Co.)  will  demonstrate 

this  Brush  to  you. 


^= 


ALL  MAKES  01- 


and 


Air  Brushes 
Reducing  Valves- 
Air  Compressors 

BOUGHT.  SOLD  and  REPAIRED. 


Frazer's  Air  Brush 

Lamp  Black 

O     Sepia  anj  Flesh  Color     0 

are  unexcelled  for 
PORTRAIT  ARTISTS  and  DESIGNERS  use 

Frazer'sTransparent 
Liquid  Water  Colors 

are  best  for  coloring  Photographs,  etc . 

S.  W.  Frazer 

Room  58 
no  TREMONT  ST.  BOSTON.  MASS. 


A.   BIELENBERG  CO. 

67  and   69   Front   Street,   New  York  City 


SPECIALISTS  IN 


Art  Material 


SOLE     AGENTS     FOR 

H.    Schruincke    &    Co. 

^=  DUSSELDORF  — — 

Mussini  Oil  Colors 

Decorative  Oil  Colors 

Oxford  Oil  Colors 

Dusseldorfer  Oil  Colors 

Sole  Makers  of  MARATTA  Oil  Colors 

Horadaiii  Moist  Water  Colors  an<i  i)ans 
Art  Students  Water  Colors 
Gonache  Colors 

Tempera    Colors.    (Doscriptivc  pamphlrt  on  applicatiom 

Schruiiieke's  Aerowhite  for  Photo-engraving 
Rubens'  Brushes 

(The  finest  nrisilcand  Kcd  Sublc  Brushfs  made) 

Imported  and   l^omestie  Canvas 

Tapestr^'  Canvas  ivom  .-,0  d  i.-.o  im'hfs  wido 


Apply   for  Catalogue   to    the 

BOSTON  AIR  BRUSH  COMPANY 


ii 


Quality  First 


99 


in  Air  Brush  work,  as  well  as  for  drafting,  demands  a 
waterproof  ink  that  is  really  black  —  free  from  dirt,  gum 
and  impurities  —  and  an  ink  that  will  not  discolor.  Uni- 
formity of  tone  is  another  im- 
portant consideration. 


TESCO 

Waterproof  Drawing  Ink 

answers  all  chese  requirements  and  more  beside.  It  is 
made  from  chemically  pure  carbon  under  ideal  laboratory 
conditions  —  in  fact  every  precaution  —  scientific  and 
mechanical  —  is  taken  to  insure  the  most  satisfactory 
results . 


hi  a  recent  Air  Brush  deinonstratio)i  lield 
in  Boston,  TESCO  7cas  the  only  i)ik  that 
could  be  used  to  oet  the  desired  results. 


Tesco    is    Put    up    in    Black    and    Ai,r.    Colors 
25  cents  the  %-ounce  bottle. 

ALSO    IN    HALF -PINTS,    PINTS    AND    OUAKTS. 


A  L  L      D  E  A  LE  K  S     A  N  D 


TECHNICAL    SUPPLY    COMPANY 


SCRANTON,  PA. 
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Made  in  U.S.A 


*^Shx>wWfute.<i6j0uldL 


Kii'iuii   Abroad 


The  Standard  White  Water  Color  for  Air  Brush 

Equally  satisfactory  with  Pens,  as  a  White  Ink;  with  Brushes, 

as  a  White  Water  Color;  or  as  a  Base  for  all  Tint  Colorings. 

Half  Ounce,   Half   Pint   and   Full   Pint   Sizes.     Always    good. 

Will   not  freeze.     Very  economical.     Covers  perfectly. 


Will  not  powder,  rub  off 
nor  discolor,  if  given  fair 
protection.     Flows  readily. 


Highest  endorsements  and 
recommendations  received 
from  the  experts  generally. 


Trial  Half  Ounce  Jar  sent  by  return  mail  on  receipt  of  Twenty-five  Cents 

in  coin  or  stamps.      Please  mention  this  Publication. 

My  personal  experience  with  Air  Brushes  gladly  given  on  request 


J.  W.  JOHNSTON 

NEW  ARTS  BUILDING  ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK 


Whenever  you  need  High 
Grade  Framing,  Enlarging, 
Portrait  Finishing  or  Land- 
scape Coloring;  Send  to 

The  Studio  Art  Room 

Room  48,     110  Tremont  Street 

Boston,    Mass. 


Artist's  Drawing  Tables 


Above  cut   shows  $12.00    Table 


These  tables  have  all  the  advan- 
tages besides  many  new  and 
valuable  improvements  not 
found  in  other  tables. 

All  tables  guaranteed  to  be  A I 
in  material  and  workmanship 

Made     in      seventeen     different 

combinations  with  prices 

varying  from 

$6.25  to  $20.00 


Send  for  Catalogue  With  full  description  and  prices. 


R.     E.    KIDDER       26    Herman    Street       Wofcester,    MaSS. 


The 
Atlantis   Press 


Q  Printers  to  those  \a/Uo  require 
the  services  of  experienced,  think- 
ing and  painstaking  servants. 


Our  work  includes 
high  grade  catalogs, 
booklets,  and  all 
kinds  of  advertising 
matter.      Q     Q     Q 


156    Sixth    Street 
Cambridge,    Mass. 


